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HE high standards, efficient operation and creditable 
achievements of our Catholic School System represent, 
I venture to think, a source of pardonable pride and pleas- 
ing interest to the clergy, religious and laity of the diocese. 

We may recognize, indeed, in this well-organized and 
very effective agency of mental culture and moral training, 
a satisfactory result of serious concern and intelligent pro- 
vision for the physical, economical, cultural and spiritual 
welfare of our growing boys and girls. 

Our schools, moreover, reasonably justify the gratifying 
assurance that we are offering to the children of present and 
future generations the opportunity of securing the priceless 
blessings of knowledge and virtue which are indispensably 
required if they are to become later in life loyal, faithful 
members of their Church and honorable, useful citizens of 
their community. 


To Wuom Is Crepit DUE? 


When we pause thus even casually to note, appraise and 
appreciate the scope, purpose and value of our splendid 
educational system, we are disposed naturally and properly 
also to consider those to whom, after the Providence of God, 
the beneficent operation and notable success of our schools 
are chiefly due. 

In this matter we readily assign a large measure of credit 
to our Reverend Clergy, who have contributed very sub- 
stantially to the realization of our educational policy and 
program through their priestly and pastoral zeal for the 
spiritual interests of souls, and their wise, keen and alert 
understanding of the great benefit to the Catholic school, 
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particularly in our day, in serving as an auxiliary to the 
Catholic home and to the Christian Church. 

Then, again, we strongly admire the genuinely Catholic 
spirit of our devoted laity, who think and act so loyally in 
accord with the mind of the Church in reference to their 
obligation of promoting and supporting Catholic education. 

We gratefully acknowledge their magnificent generosity 
which has provided so unstintingly and unselfishly the ma- 
terial means for the erection, equipment and maintenance 
of our many schools of elementary, secondary, collegiate 
and university grades. 

While we thus fittingly recognize on behalf of our in- 
stitutions of learning the magnanimous cooperation and 
faithful aid of priests and people, we shall not, as we should 
not, overlook the sublime and supremely useful services con- 
stantly and conscientiously rendered in the great work of 
Christian education by our religious teachers. 


“THe TEACHER Is THE SCHOOL” 


Someone has very wisely and aptly said: “The teacher 
is the school. The building is merely the shell. Textbooks 
are only tools. Laboratories, libraries and other equipment 
are simply aids. Money is nothing but a means. It is the 
teacher that makes all these things worth while. What the 
soul is to the body, what the mind is to the man, that the 
teacher is to the school.” 

In the ready acceptance and approval of this opinion 
expressed regarding the value of the teacher generally, we 
may truthfully add that our diocesan schools chiefly owe 
their efficient, effective and fruitful functioning to the cap- 
able administration, tactful supervision, generous coopera- 
tion, notable skill, patient endeavor and Christ-like charity 
of our teaching Sister and Brothers. 

I make mention of this fact, my dear good friends in 
Christ, not to offer you a personal and public expression of 
praise, since I know that, like all true Religious, you are 
laboring not for human recognition or worldly recompense. 
I wish merely at the beginning of another school term to 
make known to you again the value and importance as- 
signed to your services; to remind you of the dignity, seri- 
ousness and sacredness of your task, and to stimulate you 
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to nobler achievements and greater success in our institu- 
tions of learning. 

At the same time, I shall frankly confess that we 
honestly believe that you will worthily fulfill in the future 
as in the past years your exalted and useful mission as 
Christian educators and religious teachers. 

And now as you are about to begin your work of the 
new school term I shall submit briefly to your attention the 
following considerations. 


ENGENDER HIGH IDEALS 


I shall ask you to be seriously mindful of the fact that 
we are presently experiencing a dominantly naturalistic and 
materialistic civilization and we are living in what is com- 
monly called a supremely practical age. 

At such a time and in such circumstances it behooves 
the Christian teacher to increase and intensify the cultural 
and spiritual influence of education so that our young peo- 
ple later in life may be able properly to counteract the ap- 
peal to lower levels of thought, feeling and conduct so al- 
luringly presented by an ultra-realistic, pragmatic and me- 
chanical world. 

In other words, you should aid them “to live in the 
mind; to work in the light of high ideals; to cherish lofty 
aims and noble purposes, and to devote their lives to truth, 
justice, goodness and charity.” 

You realize undoubtedly, as a distinguished Churchman 
and scholar has declared, that the fabric of the life of the 
individual is woven for him to a great degree by the so- 
ciety in which he lives, and as he is so largely determined 
by environment, he becomes a creature of society and is 
drawn almost irresistibly to what has the greatest social in- 
fluence and prestige—to power, wealth and fame. And 
since only the few can hope for great, fame or great power, 
the multitude are driven to the pursuit of riches in which 
there is an element of real power and of fictitious fame. 

By the same eminent authority we are informed that, 
beginning with Horace Mann, preeminent among American 
educators, there has been too great an insistence ‘‘on the 
practical value of education, on its influence upon: the 
worldly fortune and estates of men, on its economic worth 
and its power to improve the pecuniary condition of the 
commonwealth.” 
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We are reasonably sure, my dear good friends in Christ, 
that you will always give due regard in this matter to the 
poet’s warnings: 


“Til fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 


SUPREME PURPOSE OF LIFE 


With a proper understanding and appreciation, more- 
over, of the relative values of the material and spiritual in- 
terests; of the natural and supernatural objectives; of the 
temporal and eternal welfare of those committed to your 
care, you will faithfully strive to realize the purposes of a 
Christian education which, while it includes a reasonable 
preparation for earning a living and for the attainment of 
social prestige and business success, still insists above all 
and before all upon the fulfilment of the supreme purpose 
of earthly living, namely, the sanctification and salvation 
of immortal souls through the knowledge, service and love 
of God and one’s fellowman. 

May I also say that we confidently expect that in order 
to preserve and promote the excellence and efficiency of our 
diocesan schooling you will continue to give the fullest 
measure of loyal cooperation to our capable and zealous 
Superintendent and his associates in office, and that you will 
scrupulously satisfy the city and State requirements for the 
standardization of your institutions, the organization of 
study courses, and the admission, grading and promotion of 
pupils. 

With this hope and confidence in your future fidelity 
and generous devotion to the formal requirements, worthy 
aims and lofty ideals of your professional and Religious 
office, we cordially greet you today, personifying as you do 
the custodians of the Christian Faith and morality of our 
children, representing as you are their guides, instructors 
and models unto truth and righteousness. 

In these solemn, sacred circumstances we earnestly ask 
God to give you strength of body and grace of soul to per- 
form your duties wisely, worthily and well. 

At the beginning of another school year we prayerfully 
petition on your behalf the enlightening and sustaining in- 
fluence of Divine Grace so that your life and labors may be 
pleasing to your Eternal Father and fruitful in blessing for 
your pupils, who are His little ones here on earth. 











“Teach Ye All Nations” 
Tue V. Rev. JoHn J. CLoonan, C.M. 


President, St. John’s College, Sermon preached at the same Annual 
Vespers Service as the preceding address. Reprinted 
from the “Tablet” 


“Going therefore teach ye all nations.”—Matt. xxviii, 19. 


T would seem to me impossible for any one to stand be- 

fore this gathering of Religious teachers without being 
deeply impressed. In numbers alone it gives one pause; 
and when to this is added the consideration of the unique 
character of this gathering, it becomes a veritable inspira- 
tion. Nay more. To any one who will recall that but 
seventy-five years have elapsed since the creation of the 
See of Brooklyn, this host of Religious teachers gathered 
here before their Bishop, like an army before its general, 
ready to go forth tomorrow to take up and carry on with 
the forces of ignorance and vice, will give not only inspira- 
tion, but most real and palpable evidence of the perennial 
and prolific fecundity of our Holy Mother Church. Here 
is verified the parable of the Mustard Seed—“which is the 
least indeed of all seeds; but when it is grown up, it is 
greater than all herbs, and becomes a tree, so that the birds 
of the air come and dwell in the branches thereof” (Matt. 
xiv, 32). 


EpUCATION PART OF CHURCH’s DuTy 


The Catholic Church is engaged in the field of educa- 
tion not by chance, nor by choice, but in obedience to a 
Divine mandate: “Going, therefore, teach ye all nations.” 
This is an essential part of her Divine mission, which she 
cannot abandon or neglect without being recreant to a duty 
imposed upon her by Jesus Christ Himself. Jesus Christ is 
our Good Samaritan, who, having drawn nigh to us when 
He came down out of Heaven and took upon Himself our 
weak nature, thus becoming the firstborn among many 
brethren, undertook the salvation of the human race. He 
found man lying half dead by the wayside, having been de- 
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spoiled of all supernatural gifts, and wounded even in his 
natural powers. He took pity upon him and brought him 
to an inn and bade the innkeeper to take care of him. As 
the Good Samaritan is a figure of Christ, so is the inn a 
figure of His Church, and the innkeeper a figure of those 
He set to rule it. Before His departure the Good Samari- 
tan gave to the innkeeper two pence, symbolic of the two- 
fold commission given by Christ to His Church, viz., the 
charge to teach and the power to confer the Sacraments of 
the New Law. 

Christ founded His Church on His Apostles. To them 
He gave the great commission and upon them he conferred 
the plentitude of divine powers necessary to its proper dis- 
charge. “As the Father hath sent Me, so I also send you.” 
Some of these were personal and incommunicable. Such 
were the Pentecostal charismata. Others were destined to 
be communicated by ordination and succession to all those 
who were to rule the Church unto the end of time. ‘Do 
this for a commemoration of Me.” “Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost, whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven 
them,” and “Going therefore, teach ye all nations.” “Be- 
hold I am with you all days, even to the consummation of 
the world.” 

The power and duty of administering the Sacraments, 
He confided chiefly to His priests, and for some of them the 
power of Orders is absolutely necessary. But even this 
office is shared in part by those who are not priests. Thus, 
in case of necessity, anyone may baptize—and the contract- 
ing parties are themselves the ministers of the Sacrament of 
Matrimony. 


THE COMMISSION TO TEACH 


So the commission to teach—the other pence given to 
the innkeeper, is vested largely in the priesthood. Theirs 
is the duty to preach the Gospel, as well as to administer 
the Sacraments. Of them it is said: “How beautiful are 
the feet of them that preach the Gospel of peace, of them 
that bring glad tidings of good things.” “Their sound hath 
gone forth into all the earth, and their words unto the ends 
of the whole world.” The infallible teaching authority of 
the Church is clearly defined. It extends solely to matters 
of faith and morale and is strictly limited to the Bishops of 
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the universal Church in General Council assembled, by him 
who is the successor of St. Peter, whom Christ made the 
Prince of His Apostles, the teacher and guide even of the 
shepherds of the flock. “Thou art Peter, and upon this 
rock I will build My Church and the gates of Hell shall 
not prevail against it.” “Simon, Simon, I have prayed for 
thee that thy faith fail not; and thou being once converted, 
confirm thy brethren.” 

But the teaching mission of the Church is by no means 
limited to the exercise of its infallible authority. This is 
but rarely invoked and still more rarely exercised. On the 
other hand, her commission to teach extends to all nations 
and embraces all time. It may never cease to function. It 
must be forever operative, everywhere and always, ever 
subject to the directive and, if need be, corrective guidance 
of her infallible pastors. 


THE TEACHER’S WoRK 


Whether it be for this reason or not, it is at any rate a 
fact that those who are not priests share in this part of 
Christ’s commission to His Church to a much greater extent 
than they do in the other. And this is precisely where 
you Catholic teachers fit into the picture. You are doing a 
work that neither priests, nor bishops, nor Popes could 
perform without you; and which is yet absolutely essential 
to the discharge of the divine mission of the Church on 
earth. You may take, therefore in this sense, as addressed 
direct to you, the words of Christ: “Going therefore teach 
ye all nations.” 

This immediately and definitely lifts your work out of 
the realms of the commonplace and the utilitarian, and sets 
it above the ideals of service, as commonly understood. 
For here there is no longer question ‘of service, however 
efficient and devoted, merely to the children committed to 
your care, or to their parents or even to society at large. 









There is rather question of service to God, or, if you in- 
sist, of service to men, rendered for the sake of God and 
motivated by a desire to fulfil a mission which He has com- 
mitted to you. It transforms and supernaturalizes your 
work, elevating it to the same sublime plane, within its 
proper limitations, as that of the priests who are the am- 
bassadors of Christ and the dispensers of the mysteries of 
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God. This it seems to me is a thought which it is not only 
proper and fitting to recall at the beginning of the school 
year, but one that should be so deeply impressed upon your 
minds and hearts that you may be ever conscious of it 
throughout the year. 


EDUCATION THE SHIBBOLETH OF TODAY 


Education, so called, is the shibboleth of our day. Its 
general diffusion is one of the proudest boasts of American 
civilization. Elementary schools and high schools, colleges 
and universities have multiplied at an unbelievable rate. 
Old existing institutions have enlarged and extended their 
capacity to the very limits of their resources. And still 
there is not room for the hordes who seek admission at 
their doors. In no other country in the world and in no 
other period of history has there been so prodigious an ex- 
penditure of money and energy in the cause of education as 
in the United States today. 

And yet, notwithstanding all this, never has there been 
such genuine, deep-rooted and universal dissatisfaction with 
the results. I speak of our American schools in general. 
They are criticized by the parents of students, they are 
criticized by the press; they are criticized by business men 
and professional men; they are criticized by educators 
themselves, for a wide variety of reasons, but so em- 
phatically and universally that there can be no doubt of the 
genuineness of the dissatisfaction that inspires it. 


DivorcE OF RELIGION AND EDUCATION 


Now I need to go into no further details. You Re- 
ligious teachers know very well that aside from minor criti- 
cisms of administration or discipline, or of the inefficiency 
of individual teachers—conditions which may at times crop 
into any school—whether those who criticize know it or 
not, the deep underlying reason for all this discontent and 
complaint is the fact that the American school system as a 
whole is built upon a fallacy. That fallacy very briefly 
stated is that education and religion may be divorced. That 
fallacy is the result of mistaken conceptions of both religion 
and education. Those misconceptions are the result of the 
rejection of the Catholic principle of authority and the sub- 
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stitution in its stead of the principle of private judgment 
in matters of religion. Since under this theory, religion 
is a matter for each one’s private judgment, obviously it is 
not something which he is to be taught and must humbly 
accept, but something that he may investigate if he feels 
inclined and accept or reject according to his whim, or, if 
he prefer, something which he may ignore altogether. This 
was the entering wedge. ; 

Under this system, it was inevitable that great di- 
vergences of opinion concerning religion should result. 
Naturally parents who had embraced one set of religious 
opinions would object to having their children taught re- 
ligion by anyone who had embraced a different set of 
opinions. It is easy to see the result—endless wrangling 
and disputes. The innate American sense of fair play 
thought to solve the problems with characteristic directness. 
It cut the Gordian knot by banning all sectarian religious 
teaching from our schools. It may not have been realized 
at once that this meant the total banishment of religion. 
But that was inevitable. And with all concrete forms of 
religion banned, only an abstract idea remained. 


EFFeEctTs oF Tus DIvoRcE 


Since religion is the force which dominates the heart 
and will of man, there then remained nothing within the 
field of education save the imparting of information, the 
sharpening and development of the student’s intellectual 
powers and the care of his physical well-being. The result 
was that such education, instead of producing better men 
and better citizens for the State, but too often turned out 
men who were a greater menace to society than had they 
been reared in ignorance, inasmuch as it served only to 
make them more cunning and shrewd in following out the 
evil inclinations of wills and passions unrestrained by the 
saving influences of religion. 

The results of this divorce of religion and education will 
thus be seen to be those which always attend upon an at- 
tempt of man to put asunder things which God hath joined 
together. Both languish, where they do not-die or fail al- 
together. Hence religious indifference is the order of the 
day, while the whole country is bewailing the failure of edu- 
cation. 
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These are facts well known to you. And if I have 
dwelt on them as I have, it was but in order to lay greater 
stress upon a point I now wish to make. Today thousands 
of serious thinking men and women of all creeds, aware of 
the disastrous consequences of this divorcing of education 
and religion, are seeking to rewed them as best they may. 
Thus in our public schools attempts are being made to have 
the ministers of all sects give religious instruction to the 
children of their faiths for an hour or two a week. In our 
colleges and universities we have courses in comparative 
religion, the history of religions and other kindred subjects. 
Now this may be an encouraging sign; it may be a step in 
the right direction; it may be a beginning of a reconcili- 
ation, but it is by no means a return to a common bed and 
board. 


RELIGION’Ss PLACE AND EDUCATION 


When I speak of religion in education, I do not mean 
merely that religion should be one of the subjects taught 
in the curriculum. On the contrary, it must pervade the 
whole atmosphere of school life, and become a part of the 
very air which our children breathe. It must not be re- 
garded as a coat which may be put on or off at will, nor 
like a textbook which they use for an hour and then put 
away for another until next day. It must rather be so 
woven into the warp and woof of thought, of conduct and 
character, into their very being, that it becomes a second 
nature and the guiding principle of their lives. 

I insist; the mere study of repetition of the Catechism 
or of Bible history or even the reading of the Gospels is not 
religion. These things may be necessary to a knowledge of 
our religion, but religion itself is something more subtle, 
more intimate, more pervading. It must be made to color 
and become a part of every subject that is taught. Every- 
thing must be taught in its light, else whatever is taught 
will be only a grotesque and fanciful caricature of the 
reality. Such must ever be, for instance, the result of try- 
ing to teach any phase whatsoever of philosophy or history, 
if the Creator, His Providence, His Son, the central figure 
in all history,"and the Church which He founded are ig- 
nored. How teach biology, or any other science, if one 
make no mention of Him to whom the most amorphous 
protoplasm owes its existence, no less than the soul of man? 
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If in certain other fields, the relation is not quite so obvious; 
it is present none the less. It might be pointed out, for 
instance, that even the very axioms of mathematics are 
true only because they are conformed to the Eternal Truth 
who is God. 

These are some of the things which we mean when we 
speak of religion in education. That this boon may be se- 
cured to our children, we maintain and support our separate 
Catholic schools at a cost of very painful sacrifices on the 
part of our people. In them we expect these children to 
receive everything in the way of information, intellectual 
development and knowledge that could be secured in any 
secular school, and, over and above, we expect that this 
training will be given to them in an atmosphere impregnated 
with religion and suffused with religious light. 


A Most Sacrep TRUST 


This is the task which has been committed to you. 
Never was there a more sacred trust. In your hands is the 
salvation of innumerable immortal souls. Nor is the task 
an easy one. It demands long and serious preparation. 
But above all, it requires a generous spirit of willing self- 
sacrifice and sustained devotion to duty, which can be 
nourished only by the preservation of the very highest 
ideals of the excellence and sublimity of your noble voca- 
tion. Human consolations are not numerous. But few of 
the fruits produced by your labors will be immediately 
visible. Most of them will be harvested in the later lives 
of your pupils. The seemingly unending grind of long 
hours in the class may wear down tired bodies and jagged 
nerves. But be neither dismayed nor discouraged. It is 
God’s work, and He will sustain and strengthen you. “Be- 
hold, I am with you all days, even to the consummation of 
the world. ‘ 

I know your brave and generous ents: I seem to see 
you even now straining, as it were, at the leash, awaiting 
only the time fixed to begin anew your appointed labors. 
I bid you, therefore, Godspeed and God’s blessing. Go 
forth, then, in His name and in the power of His might. 
Labor faithfully and perseveringly, and He Himself will 
be your reward exceeding great. ‘For those who shall in- 
struct many unto justice, shall shine as stars for all eternity” 
(Dan. xii, 3). 
























The Folly of Examinations? 


a. ee 


Reprinted from “Columba,” of Glasgow 





OR some time past there has been a big noise about 

examinations in schools. Professors, doctors, journal- 
ists and others have been talking and writing of the in- 
iquity, the absurdity, the stupidity of examining children to 
find out whether they have learned anything in school. 
Other big-wigs defend the examination ordeal; and still 
others argue pro and con, and then say they don’t know 
what to say about it—and this, mark you, after they have 
said a column or two! It is all rather bewildering; and one 
naturally wonders what can there be behind it. Time was 
when Civil Service jobs were filled in a variety of ways, 
and little Jack Horners pulled out many a plum. Then 
came the system of competitive examinations, and dear little 
Jacks were sometimes left in the lurch, while Tom, Dick 
and Harry from hard-working classes rode on the crest of 
the wave. This was too impartial to be tolerated. So there 
was heard from time to time a clamour against the “Chi- 
nese” method of competition. Our imperial lyrist will have 
it that “east is east, and west is west, and never the twain 
shall meet.” Still, brains and efficiency, selected by open 
competition, generally rode the waves, while many Jack 
Horners thumb-angled for plums on the seashore. 


No FEAR OF EXAMINATIONS 
















We Catholics don’t fear examinations. We have the 
diocesan examiner year by year, and the Bishop examines 
us; and we have morning and evening exams, and our 
weekly or monthly examination for Confession. And if 
this is not carefully done, the Confessor must examine us. 
We are trained to realize what’s what, and to know how we 
stand regarding life within and without. So that we are 
a constantly and thoroughly examined set of pupils. We 
don’t always find it pleasant; but happily our examiners 
themselves are still more searchingly examined. They are 
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scrutinized by observant mentors all through their long 
course of training. And when they get through, they are 
constantly under the keen observation of parochial and 
diocesan—and some self-appointed examiners all through 
life. There is precious little hugger-mugger in Catholic 
life for layfolk or clergy, thanks in part to examinations. 

The utility of school-work is in training children to ob- 
serve and realize. Involuntary attention is all very well as 
a rest and restorative for exhausted workers. These come, 
say, from a week’s drudgery to a football match or a cinema 
performance. They follow it with delight; there is no 
strain, and they go away pleased and refreshed. There has 
been no drain on the faculties. So, an animal enjoys some- 
thing captivating sense. But—and here’s the crux—we 
have, in daily work, to bend our faculties on things from 
which spring no tidal waves of delight. There is nothing 
in the performance to captivate us and whirl us along fasci- 
nated to a triumphant close. Dogged does it. And dogged- 
ness is acquired by doing, not by looking on. 


“STICKATIVENESS”’ 


The boy who won’t develop during school time a suffi- 
cient degree of “stickativeness” will soon afterwards find 
out that all play and no grind may do for Jack Horner with 
the plums, but is only a drug for Jack Ordinary who has to 
be awake and alert and to keep his mind on things not at 
all romantic or exhilarating. School cricket and tennis and 
watching professional football won’t infuse a large amount 
of the grit and patience required for the duties of ordinary 
life. It is more likely that Jack Ordinary who, with some 
guidance and much grinding against the grain, develops the 
ability to do a fairly decent piece of construing or to un- 
ravel a moderately tangled problem in algebra, will find 
himself better fitted for any work mental or muscular. The 
exercise trains him to look before and after, to be cautious, 
to consider whether the facile way be the right one. And 
though he is dealing with only words and abstractions, he 
would seem to be cultivating a more desirable type of men- 
tality for social life than he could by the most assiduous 
devotion to pursuits at which he develops merely voice and 
temper by cheering favorites and howling at their oppo- 
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nents. Daily life at home and abroad is a perpetual series 
of problems calling for patient and considerable solution. 


TRAINING FOR UNPLEASANT WorRK 


Examinations do train pupils to attend to unpleasant 
work, and to try to do it so as to satisfy examiners who 
are not to be bamboozled. And when pupils begin bread- 
earning work, they soon find out whether business men will 
be content with slipshod tinkering at work that calls for 
steady attention and perseverance. For such work there is 
a weekly wage or commission, as incentive to diligence. In 
school-work there are marks to be gained and certificates. 
The boy who has no such incentive may, if he be a born 
genius, grow into a universal benefactor; but Jack Ordinary, 
in such case, will still remain valiant at applauding the feats 
of others, real or imaginary, but too flabby to concentrate 
on work requiring grit and care... . 

There are enthusiastic workers in every business, but 
they are not those who dawdled through life in their school 
days. Examiners and examinations may discourage a pu- 
pil occasionally; but, in the main, they tend to encourage 
and assist, by revealing the qualities and defect of ex- 
aminees, young and old. Will the pleaders for their aboli- 
tion in schools urge also their abolition in every branch of 
business—industrial, parochial, municipal, national—and in 
every home? And if not, why not? Surely the young need 
checking and guidance and incentive more than do grown- 
ups. Or, is it not wise to accustom a child to what he shall 
have to endure all his life? 

















The Epithet “ Orthodox” 


M. DE LA TAILLE, S.J. 


Translated from “Orientalia Christiana” by a monk of Caldey with 
the kind permission of the author and of Pére H. 
d@’Herbigny, S.J., and reprinted from “Pano” 


HE name “Orthodox Church” is often given to the 

Church of Constantinople and to those churches that 
are in communion with her. But from the pen or on the 
lips of Catholic theologians, the title is sometimes a matter 
of surprise to the people. 

Of two churches in conflict, if one is orthodox the other 
must be heterodox; hence, to grant orthodoxy to these 
separated bodies, would seem to be tantamount to denying 
it to ourselves. 

To reply that the disagreement is not concerned with 
matters of doctrine, but is due to a cessation of mutual re- 
lations, is inadmissible. The Primacy of Rome by Divine 
right is a dogma of the Faith, and this dogma is without 
any doubt rejected by the Eastern churches. If, then, they 
were really orthodox, we should stand condemned. If they 
are orthodox we are heterodox, and vice versa. Hence, 
the title orthodox as used by Catholics can be nothing more 
than an act of courtesy that is somewhat out of place, to 
say nothing stronger. 


HisToriIcAL ORIGIN 


This criticism would be entirely just if the word “ortho- 
dox” in the current usage relating to the churches in com- 
munion with Constantinople had to be taken in its full 
etymological meaning. But, as a matter of fact, it has here 
rather an historical signification. Speaking historically, 
those Churches which accepted and held to the “Faith of 
Chalcedon” (the Fourth Ecumenical Council) are called 
“orthodox” in contradistinction to those which have cast 
aside that teaching. 

The orthodoxy, then, of which there is question here is, 
in virtue of this use of the word, the orthodoxy of Chalce- 
don with regard to the twofold nature, Divine and human, 
in the one Person of Christ. This use of the term “ortho- 
dox”’ is further justified by the fact that the three Ecumeni- 
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cal Councils which followed Chalcedon—the second and 
third of Constantinople, and the second of Nicaea (the last 
councils admitted to be Ecumenical by the Byzantine 
Church together with Rome) were not the occasion of any 
new schism either in East or West, and so adhesion to their 
decrees was not, in the eyes of Eastern Christians, a test 
of orthodoxy in the same sense as adhesion to those of 
Chalcedon. These councils were not an occasion for the 
opposing of Church against Church—and less than any 
other of the Church of Constantinople against that of Rome. 
Again, if the solemn carrying out of the decrees of the second 
Council of Nicaea against the Iconoclasts is commemorated 
by a yearly “feast of orthodoxy,” it must be remembered 
that this feast of orthodoxy by the very fact of witnessing 
to the break made by the Empress Irene with the schism 
started by Leo the Isaurian, witnesses also to the happy 
event of the reunion then brought about between Con- 
stantinople and Rome, the ever orthodox: ‘“‘the confirmation 
of orthodoxy” establishing, according to the words of Pope 
Hadrian, “the unity of the flock under one shepherd.” 


Ricut To HistoricaAL TITLE 


Moreover, it is well known that the faith of Chalce- 
don has been preserved intact in the official teaching of the 
Byzantine Church, ever since the break with Rome. Hence, 
Constantinople still has a right to the historical title of 
“orthodox”—not however as against Rome, but as against 
the numerous and powerful Monophysite communities of 
the East, especially the Coptic Church. This orthodoxy is 
the common possession of the Byzantine Church and the 
Catholic Church. Rome is, in fact, the head and the heart 
of Chalcedonian orthodoxy, for the Council of Chalcedon 
was pre-eminently the work and triumph of St. Leo the 
Great whom the Greek Menaea for centuries has acclaimed 
as “the Head of the Orthodox Church.” 

The successors of this orthodox Pope have occupied 
themselves, one after another, with defending and giving 
examples of this holy orthodoxy. When, in the seventh 
century, the teaching of Chalcedon was threatened by the 
heresy of Monothelitism—a disguised form of Monophy- 
sitism—Pope St. Martin I promulgated twenty canons at 
the Lateran Council, in defence of “the pious, fatherly and 
conciliar teaching of the Catholic Church of the Orthodox,” 
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i. e., the Church of the “Five Ecumenical Councils.” This 
he did against the Patriarchs of Constantinople, Sergius, 
Pyrrhus and Paul—all three of whom had been won over 
to the new heresy. His decision, sealed with the blood of 
his martyrdom, received in 681 the adhesion of all the 
“orthodox” churches, including that of Constantinople, at 
the Ecumenical Council (the sixth) held in that city under 
the presidency of the legates sent by St. Agatho, successor 
of St. Martin. 

In more modern times we find examples of an analogous 
use of the term “orthodox” to describe the Faith of the 
Church. At the Council of Trent, the Fathers gave assent 
to the decrees which had been drawn up in the following 
words: “This is the faith of Blessed Peter and the Apostles; 
this is the faith of the Fathers; this is the faith of the 
orthodox.” Quite recently Pope Pius X demanded of us 
all to take an oath to “receive with sincerity the teaching 
of that Faith which has come down to us from the Apostles 
through the Orthodox Fathers.” And, finally, every morn- 
ing at Mass we pray pro omnibus orthodoxis atque Catho- 
lice et Apostolice fidei cultoribus, “for all the orthodox 
who practise the Catholic and Apostolic Faith.” 


CaTuHotic Use or “ORTHODOX” 


Can it be said that this word “orthodox” as applied to 
the Catholic Church has fallen into disuse among us, ex- 
cept in the Liturgy and General Councils, since the Eastern 
Schism? It would be a great mistake to do so. We have 
only to see how St. Ignatius Loyola expresses himself in 
giving his rules for safeguarding the Catholic spirit in that 
book which, after the Bible and the /mitation, has been 
handled by more people perhaps than any other—the 
“Spiritual Exercises.”” These rules are introduced by the 
title “Certain rules to be observed in order to keep the 
spirit of the Orthodox Church.” ‘The first rule then fol- 
lows: “Putting aside all personal judgment, we should al- 
ways be ready to show heartfelt obedience towards the true 
Spouse of Christ, Our Holy Mother, who is the Orthodox 
Catholic and Hierarchical Church.” 

From all this it is clear that the name “orthodox” may 
be used, in the historical sense, to distinguish the Byzantine 
Church from those that oppose the teaching of Chalcedon, 
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but that, on the other hand, it may by no means be em- 
ployed to distinguish this Church from the Catholic Church. 
If, then, we continue to give this title to the Eastern 
churches separated from Rome—with the assent, of course, 
of ecclesiastical authority, whose right it is to decide even 
questions of terminology when these are concerned with the 
interests of the flock committed to its care—if we continue 
to use this title in this way, it would perhaps be as well 
to take up the suggestion offered by Monsignor Szeptyckij, 
Metropolitan of the Ukraine. According to this suggestion, 
we should make a distinction between “Dissenting Ortho- 
dox”’ and “Catholic Orthodox.” The word “dissenting” is 
in no way offensive, for the dissent is evident: it is openly 
admitted and professed by the very people to whom we 
would give this title. 


“THe CATHOLIC CHURCH OF THE ORTHODOX” 


As to the term “‘Catholic Orthodox,” we have seen how 
a saint full of concern for theological exactitude made use 
of it himself, quite naturally, to designate our Holy Mother 
the Catholic, Apostolic and Roman Church. It is more 
striking still to see how a Pope, martyr for the cause of 
“orthodoxy,” sealed with his blood the Faith which he had 
defined as that of ‘the Catholic Church of the Orthodox.” 
It is this Catholic Church of the Orthodox, this Orthodox 
Catholic Church, which calls upon all the so-called “Ortho- 
dox” churches of the world to re-enter within the pale of 
that unity which she alone possesses, as the unfailing privi- 
lege of the one and only true Church founded by Jesus 
Christ on the immovahle rock of Peter and his successors. 


Her Nearness to Him 


Reprinted from the Antigonish “Casket” 


HEN Jesus was twelve years of age, His mother took 

Him to Jerusalem to observe the Paschal solemnities. 

On leaving the city to return to their home, the Child Jesus 
remained in Jerusalem without the knowledge of His mother 
and St. Joseph. They had traveled a day’s journey before 
they discovered that He was not among the company, and 
they immediately traveled back to the city in search of 
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Him. There, after looking for Him for three days, they 
found Him in the Temple, sitting in the midst of the 
learned men and doctors of Israel, listening to their conver- 
sation, and asking them questions. All the people who 
heard Him wondered greatly at His wisdom. He left the 
Temple and went back with them to their home and lived 
with them, and was subject to them. 


MopeEt or CHILDREN 


In that subjection to His mother and His foster father 
He is the model for all children, and in their care of Him 
for eighteen years—after the incident of the Temple—they 
are the models for all parents. He was God, yet He re- 
re mained subject to a man and a woman. There is the lesson 
of the constitution of the Catholic family, of the subjection 
of children to the parental authority, of the duty of parents 
to exercise that authority and to care for the bodies and 
the souls of their children whom the Providence of God 








yw has committed to their care. 
a First MIRACLE 
re At the request of Mary He worked His first miracle, at 
of the wedding breakfast at Cana. They were invited to a 
ad wedding feast at that place. Their hosts were poor people 
.” like themselves. They had many friends; in that respect 
OX they were well off, and so many came to the wedding that 
10- they found their wine had run short. The family were per- 
of plexed, and they went to Mary about it. Mary turned to 
vi- her Divine Son and said to Him: “They have no wine.” 
sus He seemed at first to refuse her implied request, for He 
4 answered that was nothing to Him: “What is this to me or 
to thee?” Nevertheless she turned to the waiters and told 
them: “Whatever He shall say to you, do ye.” And our 
Blessed Saviour changed water into wine. 
Thus did God the Son give honor to Mary His mother 
in public, and when we Catholics do her honor we have 
00k before us for our justification the example of God. Those 
ies. poor people went to Mary in their distress; so do we. The 
SUS inspired Baptist honored her; so do we. The angel of 
‘her God stood humbly before her; so do we. God Himself ele- 
fore vated her in honor above all other created beings; and we 
and take her in the position in which He placed her and honor 


her accordingly. 
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That, however, is not the whole of our duty. In mak- 
ing Mary the model and at the same time the mother of 
the human race, Our Lord intended that we should imitate 
her in her attitude towards Him, and what was that at- 
titude? From the moment of her entry into the scheme of 
redemption, Mary was true in every act and thought to 
the Saviour. She was privileged to bring Him into the world. 
That is her example to us. We also must be true to Him, 
or there is little use in our saying that we are devoted to 
Mary. 

Observe what she said to the people at the marriage at 
Cana: “Whatever He shall say to you, do ye.” Only on 
that understanding was she able to offer them any hope 
that she could help them. To those who do not intend 
to do what He says is to be done, Mary has no help to 
offer. This, then, is the first essential in our devotion to 
Mary—obedience to Her Divine Son. 


Mary’s TENDER SYMPATHY 


Again, she is our teacher, by her example, in her tender 
sympathy with the sufferings of Jesus. When the world 
was against Him, she was by His side, and her whole heart 
was with Him. When, soon after His birth, there was a 
plot to destroy Him, she fled with Him into a far country. 
When He had strayed, as she thought, from her care, she 
went toiling and worrying after Him till she found Him 
again. In the poor and humble house at Nazareth she 
watched over Him with the solicitude which is only to be 
had from a mother. Every day, and every minute, she was 
true to Jesus. In that we must imitate her, or else we talk 
in vain of our devotion to the Mother of God. 

She met Him on the way to Calvary and followed Him 
to His place of death. She suffered with each separate suf- 
fering of that beloved and tormented body. She stood by 
the Cross, and saw Him die. She gloried in His Resurrec- 
tion; and in all this she is our model and teacher; for it is 
necessary that we should imitate her as nearly as may be 
in her whole attitude towards Jesus Christ if we want to 
have her assistance and wish to be saved. 

Do we honor her too much? How can we? What 
honor short of the supreme honor due to God alone, can be 
too much for a creature so greatly honored by God Him- 
self? 








